THE AMERICAN NOVEL

The defeated South furnished a romantic subject for the
cycle of stories which grew up about the remembered and
cherished life of Southern plantations before the war. The
mood of most of these was of course elegiac and not too close
to historic fact; the motive was to show how much splendor
had perished in the downfall of the old rdgime. Over and
over they repeated the same themes: how an irascible planter
refuses to allow his daughter to marry the youth of her choice
and how true love finds a way; how a beguiling Southern
maiden has to choose between lovers and gives her hand and
heart to him who is stoutest in his adherence to the Confeder-
acy; how, now and then, love crosses the lines and a Con-
federate girl magnanimously, though only after a desperate
struggle with herself, marries a Union officer who has saved
the old plantation from a marauding band of Union soldiers;
how a pair of ancient slaves cling to their duty during the
appalling years and will not presume upon their freedom even
when it comes; how the gentry, though menaced by a riffraff
of poor whites, nevertheless hold their heads high and shine
brightly through the gloom; how some planter colonel refuses
to be reconstructed by events and passes the rest of his life
as a courageous relic of his once thriving self. Thomas Nelson
Page's In Ole Virginia (1887) and F. Hopkinson Smith's
Colonel Carter of Cartersville (1891) in a brief compass em-
ploy all these themes; and dozens of books which might be
named play variations upon them. Such stories were most of
them kindly, humorous, sentimental, charming. Richard Mal-
colm Johnston's Dukesborougli Tales (1871) still had some-
thing of the racy humor of the older Georgia, and Opie Read's
Kentucky novels such as The Jucfclins (1895) something of
the old Southwest; but most of the post-war versions of South-
ern life were romantic and notably genteel. Its rougher phases
sank out of sight in Southern fiction, not to be revived till
well on in the twentieth century.

The South after the Civil War did not restrict itself wholly
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